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A cause which can elicit the cooperation in its behalf of such men as 
the President of the United States, the diplomatic representatives of 
foreign states, Cardinal Gibbons, Senator Root, Joseph H. Choate, 
President Eliot, and Mr. Carnegie, to mention but a few of the many 
distinguished persons present and participating, can no longer be con- 
sidered, in the happy phraseology of our lawyer President, as "the 
figment of the brain of a dreamy enthusiast." 

The addresses were scientific and at times technical as well. The 
entire proceedings will be publish in German, French, and Spanish, as 
well as English, and will be widely circulated so as to strengthen senti- 
ment where it exists and to create sentiment where it does not exist in 
favor of the judicial settlement of international disputes. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN CHINA 

An extended article in the last October number of this Journal made 
a study of Chinese progress in the last decade. Since midsummer, when 
that article was written, important changes have been made in the plans 
there outlined for the introduction of constitutional government and 
the creation of a parliament. In August a number of significant 
changes were made among high officials at Peking. Wu-ting-fang, 
former minister to Washington, was appointed to the newly created post 
of adviser to the Wai-wu-pu, or Foreign Office. Prince Tsai-tao, head 
of the Chinese Military Commission which had just returned from an 
extended European tour of inspection and study, was made Adviser for 
the Army. Later in the month numerous high officials were super- 
seded by others of a more progressive type. A few days later there were 
lively expectations, unfortunately doomed to disappointment, that the pro- 
gressive Yuan Shi-kai would be recalled to the post from which he had 
been dismissed because he was out of harmony with the present reign. 
These changes made a decidedly favorable impression on both Chinese and 
foreigners, and were regarded as a return to the policy of liberal reform 
and more effective government of the last few years of the preceding 
reign. 

Some attributed the changes to the influence of Prince Tsai-tao; 
others saw in them the result of palace intrigues. Lung-yu, the present 
Dowager Empress, wife of the late Emperor and niece of the old Dowager 
Empress, appears to have some of the latter's characteristics and ambi- 
tion. She is, moreover, a personal enemy of the mother of the present 
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child Emperor, the wife of the Regent, Prince Chun, and is supposed 
to be jealous of the Regent's power. 

The Imperial Assembly provided for in the constitutional decrees of 
1907 and 1908 first met early in October of the present year. The 
Provincial Assemblies had been convoked a year earlier to prepare the 
way for the Imperial. Their orderly and successful proceedings had 
roused great expectations for the central body. The Regent, Prince 
Chun, opened the latter with little pomp or ceremony. It contains 
about two hundred members, of whom half are chosen by the Provincial 
governments and the other half are appointed by the Crown from lists 
of eligibles selected by and from among seven groups of high dignitaries, 
mostly nobles. It thus contains the nuclei of both the upper and lower 
houses of the coming parliament. It was intended to be a purely ad- 
visory body. Its convocation was hailed with joy by China and favor- 
ably regarded by all the world. 

Ever since the decree of 1908 promised that the complete parlia- 
mentary regime should be inaugurated nine years later there has been 
a strenuous effort to accelerate the movement, and open the full parlia- 
ment at an earlier date. Numerous petitions and memorials with this 
end in view have been presented to the Throne, but the Regent resisted. 
Hardly had the Assembly met when it took up the matter. Before it 
was a month old a motion demanding that the period of preparation be 
shortened was unanimously adopted amid great and tumultuous enthu- 
siasm. Even the Manchu nobles and Mongol princes who were sup- 
posed to be reactionary joined heartily. Newspapers throughout the 
country eulogized the action. Congratulatory telegrams poured in from 
all the provinces. Considerable misgiving was expressed abroad. 

On November 4 an Imperial edict * was published granting the popu- 
lar demand. In it the Regent referred to the numerous petitions that 
had been rejected and declared they had been so treated because the 
Government was in doubt and wished to await the verdict of the people's 
representatives. Now he concurred. The date thus fixed for the full 
parliament is 1913, four years earlier than originally promised. The 
most radical members had desired its immediate creation and were dis- 
appointed; but the moderates were satisfied. Some regarded the Re- 
gent's act as the result of weakness, or of fear lest his enemies in the 
palace should use the occasion to undermine his power. One or both 

i Supplement, p. 39. 
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of these surmises may be correct. But even a month earlier when he 
opened the Assembly it was stated that he was greatly impressed by the 
general desire and would probably convoke the full body within three 
years. The edict further promised that in the meantime a cabinet 
would be organized, constitutional laws would be published, and regula- 
tions would be made for the elections. 

It became apparent very early that the new Imperial Assembly and 
the old advisory body, the Grand Council, would not work in harmony. 
About a week after the issuance of the above edict the former called 
on the latter to explain a measure. The latter refused. A motion to 
coerce was defeated by a small majority. A threat was made that if 
such hostility manifested itself again a dissolution might follow. For 
a few days the Assembly was cowed. But on November 22 the two 
bodies clashed again because of the disposition the Grand Council had 
made of some of the Assembly's memorials. The former was charged 
with encroaching on the privileges of the latter and overriding its sug- 
gestions. Some members of the latter declared that either one or the 
other would have to go. Others demanded that a cabinet be formed 
at once. It was almost unanimously decided to draw up an unequivocal 
protest to the Throne. 

Early in December it was reported that the Throne and the Grand 
Council had further yielded to the new body and that cabinet govern- 
ment would be immediately instituted. The Assembly, it is said, will 
not press for an immediate parliament, but proposes for the present to 
conduct the government on a single chamber basis. 

If these stormy and impulsive proceedings are an indication of the 
future activities of the Imperial Assembly or of the parliament into 
which it is expected to develop three years hence, they do not augur 
well for the success of parliamentary government in China. It is to 
be hoped that sufficient cause existed and that when the provocation is 
removed and the Assembly comes fully to exercise the power it has thus 
grasped, calmer counsel will prevail. The world looks on with favor 
mingled with fear. It seems that it would have been better for China, 
having once set a date, to have waited patiently and carried out the 
original plan. 

If, however, an orderly constitutional regime can be established, 
whether sooner or later, it will go far to raise China into international 
repute and enable her to throw off some of the humiliating restrictions 
that have been imposed on her by foreign powers. China has before 
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her the example of Japan which power has recently passed by a similar 
route, but with more patience and self-control, from international dis- 
repute to favor. Although parliamentary government in Japan is still 
far from what it should be, or even what it is in most of the western 
world, yet it has accomplished much. Through the establishment of 
orderly constitutional government, the creation of an efficient executive, 
and above all the reform of judicial procedure and the construction of 
a new code of laws modeled on those of western countries, Japan has 
won universal respect among foreign powers. And most of this was 
accomplished before her rejuvenated army and navy had raised her to the 
front rank of military powers. It was through this evolution of orderly 
government from the pre-existing chaos and inefficiency and especially 
because of the reform in law codes and judicial procedure that Japan 
was enabled to rid herself of the humiliating extraterritorial rights 
formerly imposed upon her by outside powers. 

China desires above all other matters in her relations with foreign 
governments to rid herself of these same extraterritorial rights by virtue 
of which foreign judges administer justice on Chinese soil. But this 
is impossible until her government is orderly and efficient, her laws re- 
formed, and her courts reorganized so that justice will be sure, swift, 
impartial, and incorruptible, and the rights of property and person 
secure. In the English commercial treaty of 1902 and those of the 
United States and Japan in the following year definite agreements are 
included to surrender these rights as soon as Chinese law and court 
procedure are sufficiently reformed. Other nations are ready to do the 
same. 

It is a hopeful sign that the confidence of foreign financiers is ap- 
parently unshaken. In the midst of the tumultuous activities of the 
incipient legislative body China was able to conclude an agreement for 
a loan of $50,000,000 with an American syndicate of which the firm of 
J. P. Morgan is a well-known member. The proceeds of this are to be 
used exclusively for two purposes, namely, for the benefit of Manchurian 
industries and for currency reform. The latter has long been recognized 
as one of the most pressing needs of China. Last year prizes were 
offered to Chinese students and diplomatic attaches abroad for the best 
essays on the means for making the transition from the present chaotic 
provincial currency to a uniform national currency. Definite plans are 
now being worked out and will be applied as soon as possible. 
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The suppression of the opium traffic is another object dear to the heart 
cf the enlightened Chinaman. Hopeful progress is still being made in 
the suppression of internal production, sale, and consumption of the 
baneful drug. Great Britain is yielding to repeated entreaties from 
China, and to memorials and pleas from the troubled conscience of 
religious and other bodies in England, and is preparing to do still more 
to limit and ultimately extinguish the forced importation from India. 
An International Opium Conference called at the Hague on American 
initiative is postponed until this year, but will doubtless take place then 
and evolve an international code of rules for controlling the traffic. 

China is making good her control over Tibet, much to the displeasure, 
and if reports be true, to the discomfort of the Tibetans, especially the 
Dalai Lama, who is a refugee at Darjiling, India. It seemed for a time 
in midsummer that England and China might be involved in unpleasant 
relations over the matter, but happily an amicable understanding seems 
to have been reached; and the Chinese authorities at Lhasa are nego- 
tiating for a settlement with and possibly the return of the Dalai Lama. 
Unfortunately Chinese officials in Tibet seem unnecessarily harsh. 

The slight international complications growing out of the anti-foreign 
riots at Changsha early in the year have been almost removed by the 
payment of satisfactory indemnities to foreign missionary stations and 
consulates. China has accepted the recent Russo-Japanese agreement 
governing their respective interests in Manchuria, and the three powers 
seem to be dwelling together in accord and the provinces they are jointly 
administering are undergoing (if not altogether enjoying) a rapid indus- 
trial development. The somewhat skeptical and unfavorable gossip of 
the international press regarding this agreement has subsided. 

Along with the accelerated tendencies toward constitutional reform, 
and the growing friendliness of foreign powers goes a correspondingly 
rapid and happy growth in industrial prosperity and development of 
resources. "Waste tracts in Manchuria and Mongolia are being colonized, 
and hitherto desert regions in the great sparsely settled west are being 
reclaimed and peopled, thus enlarging the sources of national income. 
Transportation facilities, manufacturing, and mining are progressing at 
a less marked though certain pace. The future is hopeful if impatient 
haste or unwise measures do not bring about some new disaster. 



